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by casualties and stragglers to hold what they had gained and had no 
support or reserve elements to relieve them. Finally it was necessary to 
draw the wrecks of the infantry units behind a line of resistance impro- 
vised from engineers, machine gun units, and slightly wounded. The 
whole division was then withdrawn for reorganization. 

Judging by Mr. Kenamore's account, the weakness of the division lay 
in lack of training for open warfare and complete failure of liaison. 
Field officers failed to maintain axes of march and lost touch with ad- 
joining and supporting units. Units and individual soldiers alike got 
out of hand or lost. Mechanical means of liaison broke down completely 
and liaison by runner failed because of the continual shifting of brigade 
and regimental headquarters. To judge by the narrative even brigade 
commanders did not grasp the possibility of differentiating between a 
message center and an advance P. C. On one occasion both command- 
ing general and chief of staff were out of touch with division headquar- 
ters. The result of these defects was complete failure to control and 
direct the infantry attack or to coordinate it and support it with the 
artillery. The report of an army inspector, concluding that "after 
September 27th the Division was really one in name only, as maneuver- 
ing power with intact units except the engineers ceased to exist," laid 
the blame on faulty liaison, on poor discipline, and on the change of 
brigade and regimental commanders on the eve of combat. 

These last are sore points with Mr. Kenamore. Volunteer and national 
guard troops, however excellent, can never be so by virtue of the disci- 
pline of the regular army ; yet five days on the line should not cause a 
good guard outfit to become slack in saluting, as Mr. Kenamore admits 
the division did. As to changes in officers, the division evidently suf- 
fered by being from the first a field of jealousy between regular and 
guard officers. To this Mr. Kenamore impliedly lays a part of the re- 
movals from command on the eve of combat. In a sense he is justified 
by results in his criticism of these removals, as it is hard to see how the 
officers displaced could have failed more completely to keep their units 
in hand than did some of the men who replaced them. 

Oregon. Her history. Her great men. Her literature. By John B. 

Horner, A.M., Litt.D., professor of history. (Corvallis, Oregon: 

Press of the Gazette-Times, 1919. 408 p. $2.00) 
In his preface the author characterizes this work as the product of his 
personal intimacy of over half a century with the Oregon country. He 
acknowledges gratefully the assistance of a number of persons who like 
himself have been actively interested "in preserving and exalting the 
history of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. . . The reader will ob- 
serve that the volume is offered essentially as a history of Oregon, with 
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only such reference to the story of the Pacific Northwest as may be in- 
dispensable in the introductory chapters." It is designed to give "such 
a condensed, authentic account of [approximately five hundred] events 
of importance to Oregon since she 'began to fly with her own wings' as 
will instruct the reader, create a love for Oregon, and arouse patriotic 
respect for her laws and institutions." 

In the pursuit of this ideal the author divides his treatment into five 
epochs. The first epoch begins with the discoveries of Columbus on the 
mainland of the continent, and traces western discovery to the conclu- 
sion of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Epoch two begins with the in- 
dependence of the American settlers in Oregon of the Hudson's Bay 
company in 1843, and continues until the establishment of the territorial 
government on March 3, 1849. Epoch four treats of the territorial 
period, 1849-1859, and epoch five extends from the latter date to the pres- 
ent. The announcement of these epochs is in lieu of a table of contents. 

The work is evidently intended primarily for use by students of high 
and grammar schools, hence the array of historical information presented 
is marshalled in a way suited to make its strongest appeal to adolescent 
students who are not yet beyond exultant acquisition of minute and often 
dissociated pieces of information. The textbook arrangement of mate- 
rials breaks the continuity of the narrative. The epochs are treated in 
strict annalistic order; events are thrown into juxtaposition which have 
no connection other than that of chronological sequence. Thus the read- 
er will find it possible to fix in mind the period of an event, with some 
inevitable loss of its due perspective and meaning. 

The author makes his most valuable contribution in drawing together 
so many events of interest belonging to the century or so since the Amer- 
ican discovery of the Columbia river. He has avoided the controversial 
phases of northwestern history, stating his facts simply and in straight- 
forward style. In so doing he has gathered a wealth of information 
which will foster strong local historical interest and pride. Conspicuous 
in this connection are the frequent references to "first" things: the first 
white women to ascend Mount Hood ; the first ship on the Columbia ; the 
first attempt to establish a trading post; the first school in the Pacific 
northwest ; the first missionaries of the various denominations ; the first 
celebration of the marriage ceremony; the first protestant church; and 
so on, throughout the volume, first happenings of what came later to be 
ordinary, repeated occurrences, will challenge the spirit of local pride in 
the young reader or awaken the pleasure of affectionate reminiscence in 
the older Oregonian. 

Appeal to adolescent interest is made by the presentation of materials 
not always included in works of this kind. Some of these are a number 
of Indian creation myths, a description of early Indian fairs, a sample 
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of the Chinook jargon, mention of the Oregon caves, and accounts of stu- 
pendous forest fires of unknown origin. State pride is fostered by bio- 
graphical notices of prominent people whose lives have touched Oregon 
in some special manner. Among these are Billy Sunday and Herbert 
Hoover. Californians endowed with as strong local pride as the author 
will note with interest the inclusion of Edwin Markham and Joaquin 
Miller among the Oregon literary celebrities. 

The historical narrative of the fifth and final epoch, which treats 
events in the order of their occurrence under the successive governors of 
the state, comes to an anticlimax in a two-page list of Oregon congress- 
men and senators. 

The utility of the text would be greatly increased by a rearrangement 
of the materials. The wealth of information concerning educational in- 
stitutions might have been worked into a single chapter with better ef- 
fect. The discussion of the Oregon Indian wars would have left a clearer 
impression had it been given similar continuous treatment. The narra- 
tive of political events could thus have received more comprehensive 
handling. 

The index is not complete, many subjects and names mentioned in the 
text being entirely omitted from it. The printing and binding, done 
under war conditions, exhibit only excusable imperfections. The illus- 
trations are copious and appropriate, and there is a useful map. 

Herbert Ingram Priestley 

The Maseres letters, 1766-1768. Edited with an introduction, notes and 
appendices, by W. Stewart Wallace, M.A. (Oxon). [University of 
Toronto studies, history and economics series] (Toronto: Oxford 
university press, 1919. 135 p.) 
To the modern historian accustomed to using archives the statement 
is trite that there is more illuminating material for the historian among 
the unprinted material than the printed. Yet the appearance of innu- 
merable volumes of history based exclusively on the limited but well- 
known collections of sources and public documents proves that the les- 
son is still unlearned even in many of our colleges and universities. 
This publication has rescued the letters of Francis Maseres from the ob- 
scurity of the Hardwicke correspondence in the British museum, where 
are stored riches still almost untouched by historians of Great Britain 
and her colonies. The correspondence of the Hardwicke family, extend- 
ing through the most important years of the eighteenth century, is par- 
ticularly valuable to historians of America. Lord Hardwicke and his 
sons were conspicuous leaders of the "old whig" faction during its 
ascendancy and decline, and their own observations and those of their 
correspondents throw floods of light on colonial events so frequently ob- 



